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- THE MING TOMBS 


BY FREDERICK BENNETT WRIGHT 





HIRTY MILES north of Peking 

in an amphitheater of mountains, 

and on a slight elevation overlook- 
ing the fertile plains which stretch to 
Peking and beyond to the Gulf of Pe-che- 
le, the Ming emperors located their 
burying-place. Here the remains of 13 of 
them were interred with a magnificence 
corresponding to the prosperity of the 
empire at the time of their death. Al- 
though these Tombs are of comparatively 
recent date from an archzologist’s point 
of view, yet for comparison with the bury- 
ing-places of more ancient dynasties in 
other countries they are worthy of our 
attention. Their position above the plains 
very much resembles that of the Tombs of the Egyptian kings at Thebes 
which overlook the broad valley of the Nile. 

The reign of the Ming Dynasty lasted from 1368 to 1644 A. D., and 
reached its zenith early in the XV century (1403-1424), under the reign 
of Yung-lo, who encouraged literature and art. It was he who ordered 
the compilation of an exhaustive encyclopedia of Chinese literature, which 
was finished in 1407 and contained 22,877 books, the table of contents for 
which filled 60 additional volumes. Art also developed under his rule 
to such an extent that his wood and stone engravers became famous, and 
the great painters furnished new ideas and gave inspiration to the con- 
temporary Japanese painters of Miaka and Osaka. As is fitting, the Mau- 
soleum of this great Emperor is the most magnificent and imposing of 
the Ming Tombs. 
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After Yung-io the decline of the empire’s strength was very rapid. 
In 1428, four years after his death, Emperor Chengt ‘ung was captured by 
the Tartars. As a ransom, “100 taels of gold, 200 taels of silver, and 200 
pieces of silk,’ were demanded, but the country could not raise the money. 
From this time on, wars with the Japanese on the east, and the Tartars on 
the north and west (although as a rule the Chinese were victorious) weak- 
ened their power, so that in 1644 the last of the Ming Dynasty committed 
suicide on the approach of the Tartars, who easily took his capitol. 

This great Dynasty chose as their burying-place a gravel terrace 100 
feet above the plain which extends to the east, while a fine circle of moun- 
tains lies to the west. In this magnificent location the highest Chinese 
art is exhibited in the grand approach to the Tombs. The Mausoleums 
themselves, however, are not of special importance. Chinese architecture 
has never reached a high state of development and the wooden structures 
of to-day scarcely differ in any particular from those of 500 years ago. 
The first monument to be seen is the huge marble pai-low, 50 feet high 
and go feet long, which stands alone on the level plain in solitary grandeur. 
It is all of white marble, even the roof, which is carved to represent the 
characteristic style of Chinese wooden tile-roofed pai-lows. On the curved 
hips of this roof are rows of small marble dragons perched as if sliding down 
the incline on their tails. The whole is covered with fantastic designs of 
dragons or lions, according to the imagination of the visitor. 

Beyond this most magnificent of Chinese pai-lows the roadway leads 
to the north across a stream which is dry most of the year, but at times 
must be a raging torrent, for its bed is full of large boulders. The grand 
stone bridge over this, reminding one of Roman work, had had its ap- 
proaches carried away by the torrents; so that now mules and donkeys 
have to stumble along over the rough river bed. 

North of this bridge is a large gate, the “Ta->hung-men, or Great Red 
Gate,” which used to form the entrance to an inclosure the wall of which 
extended to the hills on each side. Now only traces of this remain. 


The next section of the road is marked by a large partly open pavilion | 


with a dilapidated wood and tile roof, under which is a huge stone tortoise, 
12 feet long, bearing on its back a stone tablet. On the tortoise is en- 
graved a poem to the Emperor Kienlung. Around this pavilion are 4 
stone pillars resting on highly carved bases, and surmounted by circular 
capitals on which are griffin-like animals. Below the capitals are carved 
wing-like appendages pointing to the east and west. The column is decor- 
ated with a spiral design, giving it, at a distance, the effect of Trajan’s 
Column. 

Beyond this pavilion begins the “Dromos, or Avenue of Animals,” 
which surpasses in effectiveness the rows of sphinxes in Egypt. These 
figures are colossal in size, carved out of single blocks of grey sandstone 
and stand in pairs, 2 on each side of the avenue, and about 20 yards apart. 
The row of animals together with the men arranged at the north end, is 
nearly a mile long. The pavement, if any ever existed between these rows, 
has entirely disappeared, and now the road is a waste of angular stones and 
fine dust. 

The first of the animals is a lion in which the sculptor, in trying to 
make muscles, failed completely and produced what looks like fat, which 
is quite foreign to the lion. Next come two pairs of unicorns, and then 
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THE MING TOMBS 103 


double-humped camels. These animals, with which the Chinese were so 
familiar, are exceedingly well carved, and at the time I saw them, on 
account of the drouth, stood out as if in their native element, the desert. 
Beyond come the elephants, which are samples of fine workmanship. Two 
pairs are standing, and two are not; but whether the latter are kneeling, 
lying, or sitting is a question for individual speculation. The workman- 
ship of the feet, if not natural, is impressive, to say the least. Following 
the elephants come the Chi-lin, scaly, cloven-hoofed monsters, grotesque 
creations of the imagination for which the Chinese are famous. Then come 
two pairs of ponies which are well carved, but somewhat smaller than most 
of the animals, and have a stiff pose. 

The Avenue is closed by a series of human figures, more than double 
life-size. Three pairs of these are military men in heavy, highly decorated 
armor, with their hands on their swords, while at the extreme end are 
three pairs of civil dignitaries in flowing robes. Then comes a triple gate- 
way covered with grotesque carvings. 

Another river bed has to be crossed before reaching the pavement 
that leads to Yung-lo’s Tomb. Parts of magnificent stone bridges which 
once connected the Avenue with the paved road, still remain, but the 
approaches and some of the sections have been washed away. There is a 
Chinese soldier who keeps the keys to the inclosure and also guards the 
tombs against the desecration of tourists. He usually asks an admission 
fee of 15,000 cash, but by careful management this fee can be reduced to 
the reasonable amount of about 2,000 cash or $1.50. In a Chinese way 
he was protecting these monuments as the Italians and Greeks are protect- 
ing theirs. He was armed with a blunderbuss gun, and followed us around 
with a piece of burning punk between his teeth ready to light the fuse 
which stuck out of his gun. As I did not offer him enough money he 
refused to let me take away any of the fallen tiles, and indicated by blood- 
curdling gestures that his head would be cut off if he did. 

Inside of the inclosing wall you first come to a hall, the lower part of 
which is brick, but the roof is of wood covered with tile, glazed and colored 
with the royal color, yellow, and each one stamped with a dragon. All 
the woodwork is painted, and the beautiful blues, especially under the 
cornice, are well preserved. Beyond this comes a sort of memorial-tablet 
hall which stands on a marble terrace, the steps to which are overgrown 
with weeds, grass and moss. The carving on the numerous balustrades 
is very delicate, and bespeaks the infinite painstaking of the Chinese artists. 

The building, 70 yards long and 30 deep, is of wood, and lighted by 
small-squared paper windows. The interior, however, is most impressive. 
There are four rows of pillars, 8 in each row which support the roof of the 
hall. These are from single trees, said “to have been brought from Yunnan 
and Burma,” and measure between 10 and 12 feet in circumference at the 
hase, and are “32 feet high.” The effect of this lofty, semi-gloomy room 
is very solemn and grand. In front of a shrine in which a wooden tablet 
bears the name of the Emperor Yung-lo, there stands a heavy, finely carved 
table on which there is a large bronze incense urn in the center, a candle- 
stick on each side, and a flower jar. With typical Chinese incongruity, 
the main room is separated from the shrine by a plain fence such as might 
be used around a chicken-coop. This common-place, shabby make-shift, 
although toned down by the dim light, greatly mars the effect of this hall 
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ANCIENT LACHISH 107 


of grandeur. The floor is covered with a thick matting, from which the 
dust of ages rises as you walk over it, giving the air a fragrance of antiquity. 
Five steps lead up to the inside of the tablet shrine, which is a marvel of 
exquisite wood carving, a style of work which reached its highest develop- 
ment under the rule of Yung-lo. Inside the shrine is a rather plain wooden 
tablet bearing the name of the Emperor. 

Beyond this hall comes another court, and then a hall or pavilion 
which covers the underground entrance to the actual tomb, which lies 
under a tumulus 150 feet high and half a mile in circumference at its base. 
On the terrace of this last pavilion there is a marble tablet bearing the 
Emperor’s posthumous title “The Perfect Ancestor and Literary Em- 
peror.” Beneath the pavilion begins the long underground passage which 
leads to the tomb under the hill. 

From the top of the burial mound a retrospect view over the court and 
halls of Yung-lo’s inclosure is very striking. The courts are set out with 
oak and pine trees, which help to cover up the general lack of care which 
pervades everything, and their green contrasts well with the bright yellow 
roofs. The mountains, covered with snow when I saw them, stretch 
off into the dim distance on each side and make a magnificent setting for the 
Tombs. In other directions around here can be seen 12 more of the Ming 
Tombs,—all built on the same general plan, but less grand in size and 
workmanship. 

Amid these surroundings Yung-lo’s Mausoleum stands as the climax 
of one of the most imposing burying-places in the world, and represents 
the highest attainments in art which the Chinese have yet reached. 


* ke *k Kk x 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL-HESY, THE SITE OF 
ANCIENT LACHISH 


HE mound of Tell el-Hesy is situated a short distance northeast 

of Gaza. In 1890 excavations were commenced here by Dr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
subsequently continued by Dr. W. Bliss, who named it “A Mound of Many 
Cities.” The examination and partial excavation of the mound led to the 
identification of the site as that of Lachish, and later this was confirmed 
by the discovery of a cuneiform letter to Zimride, a governor of Lachish. 
Unfortunately the Wady Hesy, or rather its branch, the Wady Mulei- 

bah, which joins it here, is a torrent during the winter rains, and it has 
undermined one side of the ruins. The other sides of the mound are less 
steep and the surrounding soil and the top of the mound was cultivated 

- by the Bedouin, so that it was only on its steeper sides that Dr. Petrie 
could make excavations without the need of buying out the crops and of 
restoring the surface of the land to cultivation. The hill of ruins is about 
200 feet each way, it occupies the natural crests of the ground between 
the small drainage valleys. The nature of the soil aggravates the scouring 
action of the rainfall, as it is a deep bed of sand with a cap of clay on the 
top of it, hence the rain cannot penetrate the ground gently, but is shed 
off to the small watercourses which have already cut through into the soft 
sand and resulting in a strange furrowing of the ground. 
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The excavations, carried downwards 60 feet from the top of the Tell, 
to the rocky platform of the original site—6o feet above the stream— 
revealed a regular series of ruined cities, one above the other, 8 or 9 in 
number. The uppermost of these ruined cities belongs to the later Jewish 
period, representing the city destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, below which are 
the ruins of the city besieged by Sennacherib in B. C. 7o1. Below this 
again, are the ruins of an older town, probably of the’age of the Judges. 
At a still greater depth the yet older settlement of the pre-Israelite age 
of the Amorites. The ruins of this portion were very carefully explored, 
and show that the Amorite city was a fortress of great strength, “walled 
up to heaven.” The walls were over 20 feet thick and built of mud bricks, 
sun-dried. When such buildings fell into ruins the roofs and upper por- 
tions of the walls resolved themselves into a mass of crumbling earth, 
which effectually protected and preserved the lower portion of the houses, 
as well as all but the most fragile of their contents. On these “heaps” 
[Jer. xxx: 18] of rubbish the subsequent inhabitants built their new city; 
and so as city after city fell into decay it made a foundation for its successor, 
and buried its own records, to be unearthed by explorers.* In this portion 
Dr. Bliss found the remains of the residence of the governor, with a kind 
of primitive barrack before it. In one of the excavated chambers of this 
building was found a small clay tablet, in shape and style of writing re- 
sembling those found at Tell el-Amarna. This Tablet is most important, 
as it shows that the cuneiform writing was in common use in Palestine 
about B. C. 1400; a century before the conquest by the Israelites. 





OBVERSE REVERSE 


Cuneiform Tablet found at Lachish (Tell el-Hesy). It is addressed to the Egyptian 
Commander-in-chief, and mentions Zimrida (Prince of Lachish, otherwise known from 
the Tell el-Amarna letters) and Abish-(?)yarami apparently a Canaanite prince who 
wrote the letter: but little more can be made of it at present. 


Tue History or LacnisH.—From the depth of the accumulations 
Dr. Petrie considers that the town was probably founded in the XVII 
century B. C., thus corresponding to the beginning of the XVIII Dynasty, 


*Dr. Petrie estimated the average rate of accumulation on this site at 5 feet per 
century. 
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MOUND OF LACHISH 


the age when Egypt began its foreign conquests, and when the Syrians 
would find the need of massive walls to resist the invaders. 
The remains of the Amorite walls are considerable. We 
know that the Amorite cities were almost deserted, and 
that rude huts of stones of the stream stood in the place 
{ of brick and stone work, and that the wind-swept desola- 
tion of the alkali burner’s ground shows when even the 
barbarous dwellers had left the place. Of the time of the 
Judges there is no building to be traced. The first men- 
tion of the fortifying of Lachish is that of Rehoboam, in 
whose list of fenced cities it occurs. Dr. Petrie says that 
this wall dates from 970 B. C. It is not likely that David 
or Solomon would fortify places so near home; the Jewish 
kingdom had too much vitality in it than to need defenses 
in its midst; and it was not until the weakened power of 
Rehoboam laid him open to foreign invasion, that strong- 
‘holds were needed within the country. The site was very 
likely inhabited, however, so soon as the kingdom was well 
established. The slabs bearing pilasters in low relief are about the most 
important objects found at Lachish. They probably date from the time of 
Solomon and they show for the first time an example of early Jewish 
architecture. The elements of the form are of great value in estimating 
what Jewish architecture, and particularly that of the temple, must have 
been. We see on this slab at Lachish the earliest type of the Asiatic 
volute, and glean from its simple and primitive outline whence the origin 
of the form arose. The use of Ram’s horns to decorate a pillar is much like 
the bull’s skulls affixed by the Greeks to the architecture of their buildings. 





PILASTER 
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The shaft of the pilaster is doubtless more sloping than would be the case 
in pillars, but it suggests that the pillars were greatly tapered in propor- 
tion; the original purpose of these slabs is not certain. They are to those of 
other architraves, what may have been the left halves, being only about 
4 feet high, they are too short for a doorway by themselves. Altogether 
there seems no more appropriate use for these unilateral decorations than 
for the side of a doorway. 
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THE SIEGE OF LACHISH 


This fine series of Sculptures from the ruins of Sennacherib’s palace 
at Ninevah, now in the British Museum, represents the assault and sur- 
render of Lachish [2 Kings xviii: 13, 14 and xix: 8]. It was a strong- 
hold of the ancient Amorites which regained or retained its importance in 
the time of the Judean monarchy, having been fortified by Rehoboam 
[2 Chron. xi: 9; 2 Kings xiv: 19; Mic. i: 13]. It was one of the sites re- 
occupied by the restored exiles after the Babylonian captivity [Neh. ii: 30]. 

In the first portion of the bas-reliefs we see the “fenced city’’ on its 
“heap” [Jer. xxx: 18], its towers filled with archers and others who rain 
lighted torches upon the wooden cars under cover of which the battering- 
rams are worked, and upon the tall wicker screens; behind which bowmen 
and spearmen and slingers are assailing the defenders.* Here and there 
are scaling ladders reared against the walls. From the principal gate cap- 
tives are issuing; and in the immediate foreground two soldiers are in the 
act of impaling a youthful prisoner. side by side with his father and 
brother. It was an atrociously cruel mode of execution, practiced by the 
Assyrian kings on important captives. and still in vorue among the Turks 
until quite recently. Herodotus related that when Darius took Babylon. 
he impaled about 3,600 of the chief men of the city [iii: 139] (Tll.). In 
the second portion of the sculptures Sennacherib sits on his splendid throne 
of bronze and ivories, while his great officers present the prisoners from the 
fallen city. Above is the inscription. 

Sennacherib, King of the World, King of Assyria, sat on a throne and 
caused the spoil of Lachish to pass before him. 

*Note the discharge of water from within the cars upon the battering-rams, ap- 
parently to prevent them from catching fire. 
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THE SURRENDER OF LACHISH 


The victorious monarch grasps bow and arrows, speaking symbols of 
his warlike prowess and recent success [Gen. xlviii: 22; Isa. v: 28; 2 
Kings xix]. Behind the throne stand two Eunuchs, holding fly-flaps 
over the King’s head; and behind them is a large tent, over which is the 
inscription: ‘Tent of Sennacherib, King of Assyria.” 

Below is the King’s chariot with its attendants, one of whom carries 
a state umbrella; and on the left, some captives are being dispatched. 
Palms, vines and olives adorn the landscape. The distinctly Jewish type 
of face of the inhabitants of Lachish should also be noticed. 

During his excavations Dr. Petrie discovered the steps and guard 
house of the great gate of Lachish, through which the prisoners are repre- 
sented as passing to surrender. 

The excavations of Tell el-Hesy thus far conducted give a most strik- 
ing corroboration of the historical records of the Bible [See Light from the 
East, by the Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A.]. 
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AN INHABITANT OF LACHISH HURLING A LIGHTED TORCH FROMTHE WALL 
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ASSYRIAN MILITARY ENGINES, ROYAL STANDARD, MOVABLE SCREENS AND TENT 














ABDI-HIBA OF JERUSALEM TO THE KING OF EGYPT 
[From the Tell el-Amarna Correspondence in which Lachish is mentioned. | 


[To the Kin]g my lord [say thus: AB]p1-Hrpa is thy bondservant, etc. (8 
broken lines.) Let the King know that all the states have leagued in hostility 
against me; and let the King have a care for his territory.1_ Behold, the land of 
Geser, the land of Askelon, and the city of L[achis|h gave unto them? food, oil, 
and whatever their need (was) ; so let the King have a care for* his territory,* and 
dispatch bowmen against the men who have done evil against the King my Lord. 
If there be bowmen this year, there will be territories and city-governors for the 
King my Lord; but if there are no bowmen, there will be no [territori]es and city- 
governors for the King [my] L[{ord]. Behold, this land of Jerusalem,*—it was 
not my father, nor was it my mother that gave it unto me; it was the strong 
hand (or) arm® [of the King] that gave it unto me. Behold this deed, the deed 
of MALCHIEL and the sons of LanaiaA, who have given up the King’s territory 
unto the cHABIRI! Behold, the King my Lord is righteous towards me; as 
regards the Kasur,® let the King inquire of the High Commissioner whether they 
have dealt with a strong hand (or strongly fortified their positions) and brought 
serious evil to pass. (7 lines more or less broken.) Let the King inquire; they have 
abundant supplies of food, oil, clothing. When Pa-urv, the King’s High Com- 
missioner, came up to the land of Jerusalem, ADAIA had revolted with the men of 
the guard (and?) the captain’ of the King’s (force)s. Let the King know, he 
(sa)id unto me, ‘AparA* hath revolted from me; do not thou desert the city!’ 
Send me guards this [vear]; send the King’s High Commissioner. Camels ( ?) 
* * * * * many did I send unto the King my Lord; 5,000 Asir®-men 
(prisoners?) * * * * * 5 porters. 

The King’s caravans were intercepted in the field’® [i.c. territory of Ajalon; 
let the King my Lord know I am unable to send a caravan to the King my Lord, 
that thou mightest learn (how things are). Behold, the King hath set his name 
upon the land of Jerusalem forever" and he cannot forsake aught of the territories 
of Jerusalem. 

To the Secretary of the King my Lord say thus: Avip1-H1ma is thy bond- 
servant ; at thy feet I fall; thy bondservant am I. Bring thou in unto the King 
my Lord plain words. <A captain’ of the King’s am I. Much health to thee! 

But should an evil deed have been done to the men of Kash, slay not an 
innocent man. The men of Kash are (or There are men of Kash) in my own 
house (or domain); let the King inquire * * * [at the feet of my Lord] 
seven times and seven times [I fall] ; let the King my Lord [hearken unto me. 


Joshua 10 : 33-34. 

"Or, They (the states) gave unto them (i.e. Geser, Askelon, etc.). 

*Text: The bowmen; a clerical error. 

*U-ru-sa-lim. 

*The scribe has written the Babylonian symbol for gatu, hand, side byside with the Ca- 
naanite (Hebrew) term Zeréa, arm. Such glosses are an interesting feature of these letters. 

*i.e. Cushite (Ethiopian) troops. 

"u-e-u = Egyptian udu captain. 

‘II Kings 22 : I. 

“Perhaps the Hebrew dsir prisoners. 

*The Babylonian Ugari + the Canaanite shaté of Nehemiah 11 : 30; Judges 5 : 4. 

“Deuteronomy 12: 5, 21. 

*U-e-wa = Egyptian du. 
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[Another Letter from Abdi-Hiba of Jerusalem to the King of Egypt, from 
the Tell el-Amarna correspondence in which Lachish is mentioned. | 

To the King my Lord, [my] Sun, [say] thus: Aspi-Hisa is thy bondservant ; 
at the feet of the King my Lord seven times and seven times I fall. Behold, the 
King my Lord hath set his name upon East and West. As for the slander which 
they have uttered against me, behold, I am not a city-governor (i.e. native prince), 
but a captain’ to the King my Lord; behold, I am the King’s Friend, and a 
tributary of the King’s. It was not my father, nor was it my mother, but the 
King’s strong arm that set me in my father’s house (i.e. established me in his 
territory). [When * * * the King’s High Ccmmissioner c]lame unto 
me, I gave 13 asir-men (prisoners?) and * * *  bondservants. Shuta, 
the King’s High Commissioner, [came un]to me; I gave 21 bondmaids [and] 20 
asir-men into the hand of Shuta as a present for the King my Lord. Let the 
King take counsel for his dominion. All the King’s territory is going to ruin, 
having taken to opposition against me. Behold, the districts of Seir,? unto 
GATH-CARMEL* are leagued (or have made terms) with all the native princes 
(chazzans), and hostility is carried on against me because of the A-MI-RiI-men 
(=A-mu-ri, dmorites?) ; and I cannot see the King my Lord’s face,* because war 
is made against me. While there was a fleet at sea, the King’s strong arm held the 
land of NACHRIMA and the land of KAsH-sHI; but now the CuaApiru-folk have 
got hold of the King’s cities. There is not a single city governor (or native 
prince) for the King my Lord; all are ruined. Behold, Turpazu is slain in 
the gate of Zelah,> but the King disregardeth; behold, Zimripa of Lachish, the 
bondmen-were enraged at him, were for killing him. JripHTHAH-HaApap* is slain 
in the gate Zelah, but the King disregardeth * * * Let the King have 
a care for his [territory, and let] the King give a look [to the men, and let him 
bring] bowmen to the territory [of the King my Lord: for] if there should be 
no bowmen this year, my Lord the King’s entire territories are lost. People do not 
venture to say to the King my Lord’s face that the King my Lord's territory will 
be lost, and all the native princes. If there are no bowmen this year, let the King 
dispatch an High Commissioner and fetch me and my brethren, that we may die 
with our Lord the King. 

To the King my Lord’s Secretary. Anpt-Htpa is thy bondservant; at thy 
feet I fall. Bring plain words in unto the King [my Lord]. I am thy [faith] ful 
bondservant. 


*u-e-u = Egyptian au, captain. 
*She-e-ri. Genesis 14 : 6. 

>Ginti-kirmil. 

‘Text A.SHI, tears, instead of SHI, face. 
SII Samuel 21 : 14. 

*Cf. Jiphthah-el, Joshua 19 : 14. 
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SOME ANCIENT RELICS OF THE ABORIGINES OF THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


BY DR. LORENZO GORDON YATES 


VER since their discovery by Captain Cook in 1778, the Hawaiian 

—4 Islands have been objects of special interest to maritime nations from 
the peculiarity of their location and inhabitants, their volcanic won- 

ders, and lastly, from their unprecedented advance in the scale of nations. 

From being inhabited by a pagan, savage race, they have rapidly passed 
through the various phases of social and political life, from a feudal serfdom 
under the despotic supervision of a graduated chieftaincy: the petty des- 
potic monarchies and principalities; the absolute, despotic and semi-relig- 
ious monarchies; the limited or constitutional monarchy; the enlightened, 
representative form of republican government, until they have become a 
part of the territory of the United States of America. 

No group of islands have had a more romantic history, nor been more 
prominently brought before the eyes of the civilized world than the Sand- 
wich or Hawaiian Islands. Their government doubtless had many faults, 
but it presented an interesting and unique example of the social and intel- 
lectual evolution of an isolated people. 

But the fates have ordained that the aboriginal race, like those of our 
continent, shall be absorbed and obliterated by a more advanced civiliza- 
tion, until nothing remains of their once numerous people save a meagre 
and mythical history, with some slight remnants of their child-like, ingeni- 
ous, copious, expressive and poetic language, the most remote and isolated 
member of the widespread Oceanic or Malayo-Polynesian family which orig- 
inated in Southeastern Asia. 

Previous to the introduction of steamships, the Hawaiian Islands 
represented one of the most isolated regions of the world, and the farthest 
removed from the ancient centers of civilization, being more than 2000 miles 
distant from the nearest inhabited land. The eight inhabited islands of the 
group comprise an area of over 6000 square miles. They extend a distance 
of about 380 miles from northwest to southeast. 

Hawaii claims the distinction of having the highest mountains of any 
islands, and the largest active volcanoes of the world—Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa—and few countries exhibit a greater diversity of surface and climate. 
The only quadrupeds existing on the islands at the time of Cook’s discovery 
were hogs, dogs and mice. Trees of Koa, Kou, Lehua, Kauwila and others 
supplied an abundance of timber for useful and ornamental purposes. The 
principal food-plants were the taro (Calocasia antiquorum), sweet potatoes 
and yam. 

The only fruits found on the islands were the bread-fruit, cocoanut. 
banana, Ohia (Malay Jambo), Ohela (wild strawberry), Poha (cape goose- 
berry) and the Akala (raspberry); sugar-cane was indigenous and grew 
luxuriantly. The principal tool used for cultivating the soil was the 0-o, a 
stick of hardwood, pointed or having a flat blade. 
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A recent opportunity to examine some ancient relics of this people, 
which were obtained some years ago by Dr. Bailey, who practiced medicine 
on the islands for a number of years, enables me to illustrate and describe 
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some of the implements which were used by these Islanders in ancient times, 
and to note some items of interest in relation to their manufacture and uses. 
Their cutting tools were made of stone, of shark’s teeth, or of bamboo. 


Axes and adzes were made of hard compact lava rock found on the sum- 
mits of Mauna Loa and Haleakala. The adzes, of which Figs. 1, 2, 2a, 3 
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and 3a are illustrations, were attached to handles by vegetable fiber. One 
of these handles is represented by Fig. 5; it is 18 inches long and was in- 
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tended for a much smaller tool than those represented in the illustrations. 
The collection from which I made the illustrations contain a number of 
smaller implements of the same character, all of them showing evidence of 
great age. The tool represented by Fig. 1 is 12 inches in length; Fig. 2, 
94 inches. The art of making these stone implements was handed down 
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from father to son, and a few individuals only were employed in their manu- 
facture. 

By the use of these adzes circular wooden dishes were made from the 
wood of the Kou, a large shade tree growing near the sea-beach, which 
takes a fine polish. The adze was also the principal tool used in making 
canoes, in which the aborigines were very expert. Canoe-making was 
accompanied by ceremonies. They were hollowed out of a single log, and 
strips of hard wood were sewed on the upper edge, closing over the top at 
stem and stern; they were steadied by an outrigger called ama, made of a 
light wood called Wiliwili (Erythrina corallodendron), and fastened to the 
canoe by curved cross-pieces called iako. The sails were of triangular mats. 
The Wiliwili seeds were used for making necklaces. 





Some of the ancient canoes carried from 100 to 150 people, and must 
have been remarkably seaworthy to enable them to make the long sea voy- 
ages they accomplished, for not only were the different islands in close com- 
munication with each other, but voyages of thousands of miles were made. 
The fact that they voyaged to and from the Fijis, Samoas and other far 
distant islands is well established. 

They had many methods of catching fish—by spearing, by baskets, by 
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hook-and-line, by poisoning, and by the use of nets. Their fish-hooks 
were made of bone, mother-of-pearl [see Fig. 9] and of tortoise shell; the 
spearing was practiced by torch-light in shallow water. A handsome cowrie 
shell (Cyprea mauritiana) was used to attract the hee or squid. Their nets 
were made of twine made from the bark of Alona (Touchardia latifolia) and 
were in great variety of sizes and patterns; the floats were of Wiliwili wood. 
Sometimes long ropes having dry leaves of the Ki (Cordyline terminalis) 
braided in them were used to drive the fish into the net. Fig. 18 represents 
a net-sinker of basalt. 

The nuts of the Kukui or Candle Tree (Aleurites moluccana) were baked 
in an oven and shelled, the kernels were strung on strips of bamboo or of the 
cocoa-nut leaf, and used as candles or torches. Fig. 16 represents an ancient 
stone lamp used for lighting, which, from its peculiar shape, may be turned 
so as to throw the light in any direction required. Stone lamps were also 
used with Kapa wicks and Ku-Kui, or fish oil. Strings of Ku-Kui nuts 
used for torches were called I-po-i-ho-ku-kui. 





The Hawaiians are noted for their love of flowers and other ornaments. 
The i-li-ma (Sida fallax) was extensively cultivated for its brilliant yellow 
flowers. The Hibiscus is also used for making /cis or wreaths for the adorn- 
ment of the person. The term Jei is applied to any external ornamental 
work. The fruit of the hala (Pandanus) was used for making coronets and 
necklaces. The fruits are fragrant and of a handsome orange color. Their 
bracelets, ku-pee, were of shell [Fig. 12] or of ivory [Figs. 10 and 11], and 
were fastened on the back of the wrists by strings which passed through 
holes in the ornaments. The seeds of a species of acacia or cesalpina (the 
Roa) were strung upon thread and made up into a great variety of orna- 
ments. The nuts of ku-kui, after being buried in wet ground to give them 
a black color, were carved and polished for ornamental purposes. The bark 
of the root of this tree was used for coloring their canoes black. 

The rounded ivory bead lei-poo [Fig. 13] was worn by the chiefs 
during mourning ceremonies as distinctive badges, as was also the niho 
palaoa, a hook-shaped ornament made from the tooth of a sperm whale 
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or walrus; it was suspended around the neck by a necklace composed of a 
large number of small cords or braids made of human hair. None but the 
chiefs were allowed to wear them. The chiefs also wore feather cloaks and 
helmets on state occasions. 

The helmets were made of wicker-work covered with the yellow or 
scarlet feathers of certain birds, the o-o, the rma-mo, and the iiwi. The 
cloaks, ma-mo, were costly insignia of rank; that worn by Kamehameha I. is 
said to have occupied nine generations of kings in its construction. The 
ground-work was a fine netting of olona or native hemp (Touchardia lati- 
folia), to which the small, bright yellow feathers of the o-o (Acrubocercus 
nobilis) were attached. 

The cloaks reserved for royal persons were made of the feathers of the 
ma-mo (Drepanis pacifica) which is nearly extinct. The birds were caught 
by means of a sticky gum, papala, which was smeared upon branches of trees 
which they frequented. 

Fig. 8 represents a sandal made of the leaves of the cordyline, or of the 
canna, and were worn to protect the feet when searching for mollusks or 
fish among the rocks and coral. They are almost identical with specimens 
found in caves in Arizona, except that in the latter the material used was 
the leaves of the Tree Yucca. 

Fig. 17 represents an ancient stone used in playing the game called 
mai-ka. The stone is a highly polished disk about three inches in diameter; 
it was called ulu. For playing the game a ka-hu (prepared ground) or level 
track about 3 feet wide and half a mile long was made smooth and hard. 
In this track two short sticks were fixed in the ground a few inches apart 
at a distance of 30 or 4o yards. The game consisted in either sending the 
stone between these sticks, or in seeing which party could bowl it farthest. 
It is said that one of their best players would bowl the stone upwards of a 
hundred rods. 

Among the ancient Hawaiians musical instruments were few and 
simple, being used principally to beat time. Fig. 4 represents a U-ke-ke, or 
harp, made of a strip of flexible wood; they were also made of bamboo and 
had either two or three strings of Alona, or of cocoanut fiber, and were 
tuned to intervals of a second or fourth. They also used the Ki-o-ki-o, 
which was made by piercing three holes in a small gourd; one was placed 
against the nose to blow through, the others were for the fingers. Another 
form of nose-flute was made of a joint of bamboo with the nose-hole on one 
side, and the two finger-holes near the other end. The instrument players 
were called hoo-kio-kio. They also used drums of sections of cocoanut tree 
with one end covered with shark-skin. Smaller drums were made of cocoa- 
nuts (pumio), and another made by placing two gourds together. 

They had no circulating medium representing money. Certain dis- 
tricts were noted for the superiority of some article of utility or ornament, 
such as stone axes and adzes, canoes, kapas, mats, etc., which they ex- 
changed with the inhabitants of other districts. 

Fig. 6 represents a rare form of kapa pounder. 

The principal crop was the taro or kalo, but sweet potatoes were raised 
in the dry districts, and yams in Kauai and Niihau. They also cultivated 
sugar-cane, bananas, calabashes, gourds, wauke, or paper-mulberry, for its 
bark, and the awa (Piper methysticum) for its narcotic roots. 
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The Hawaiians were adepts in the art of surgery, and used many oi 
their indigenous plants and herbs to advantage in the practice of medicine. 
Massage treatment was extensively practiced. Fig. 7 represents an instru- 
ment which was used for pressing and rubbing the body by the individual; 
it has the appearance of having been used for many generations. 

Fig. 14 represents an ancient pipe of sandal wood, called he ipu baka, 
literally, a vessel to smoke in. Their pipes were of various forms and of 
different materials. Figs. 15 and 15a, a Japanese pipe from the islands, the 
tobacco-pouch of dried orange peel, case of bamboo. 

At the death of the king the whole district was considered polluted for 
ten days, so that the heir to the throne was obliged to remove to another 
district and remain there during the tabu period; at this time human sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods, and also that the King might have attendants 
to accompany him. 

The deified bones of the chiefs were generally carefully concealed in 
the most secret and inaccessible caves; in some cases, however, the bones 
were deposited in a temple as objects of worship. Those of many of the 
ancient kings were deposited in a cave at the head of the Iao Valley, 
Wailuku, and some were thrown into the crater of Kilauea, under the im- 
pression that their spirits would be admitted into the society of the volcanic 
deities. In some cases the bones and belongings of the dead were let down 
by ropes over the face of a perpendicular bluff and deposited within some 
of the numerous caves and the rope cut, allowing the depositor to fall to 
the bottom and be killed, thus taking his secret with him. At other times 
inclined excavations were made in the rocks, the bodies slid down into the 
excavated chamber and the opening closed by rocks and sand. On some of 
the islands the royal tombs are still guarded by the natives, who use their 


utmost endeavors to prevent the desecration of the graves of their dead 
heroes. 


CUSHING’S ZUNI FOLK TALES 
BY DR. F. W. HODGE 


HERE are few students whose studies into the “records of the past” 

began in early childhood, but such was the case with the late Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, whose charming collection of Zuni Folk Tales 

has just been published.* His interest in the Indians, of whom he later 
became a Priest-chief, began when he was barely old enough to follow his 
father’s plowman, who one day brought to light a glistening flint. Asking 
what it was, the rustic replied, “It’s an arrow, the Indians made that!’ 
Question after question was plied by the boy and a new light dawned on 
his hitherto limited field of vision. Later he made for himself an Indian 
costume and in the woods bordering his father’s farm, he constructed a 
wigwam, in which he chipped arrow points and made shafts and bows and 
became a veritable young Indian. He exhausted his father’s library in 
quest of knowledge and as his horizon broadened, made pilgrimages afar 
*Zuni Folk Tales, Recorded and Translated by FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING, with an In- 
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which sometimes consumed many days—just as an Iroquois of his home 
county of Orleans, in Western New York, might have done a century 
before. , 

Young Cushing’s interest soon extended to Geology, and at one time, 
while roving the country communing with Nature, he espied a beautiful 
trilobite in a boulder near the gateway of a Cazanovia homestead. Young 
Cushing entered and requested a gentleman whom he saw to lend him a 
hatchet. Asked why he wanted it, the boy told his new-found host that 
he wanted to chop out the trilobite in the gate stone. He was promptly 
informed that the boulder had been conveyed for many miles to the spot 
on account of its interest as a geologic specimen, but the kindly man 


informed the young student that he would guide him to the place where 
others might be obtained. 


This incident was the beginning of a life-long friendship between Cush- 
ing and the late L. W. Ledyard and it was through the latter that the 
attention of the late Spencer F. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution was 
directed to the promising youth. Cushing entered the service of the Smith- 
sonian in 1875 as an assistant to the archeologist, Dr. Charles Rau, and 
in the Centennial year he was placed in charge of the archzological collec- 
tions of the Institution at the Philadelphia Exposition. In the autumn 
of 1879 he was assigned to the newly-organized Bureau of Ethnology under 
Major J. W. Powell and accompanied an expedition under Col. James 
Stevenson to the pueblo of Zuni. New Mexico. where he was left at his own 
request, remaining until 1884. During this period of nearly 5 years, Cush- 
ing studied the Zuni language until he conversed in it with the fluency of a 
native; he was adopted into the tribe, was initiated into the sacred order of 
the Priesthood of the Bow and performed rites and ceremonies as a member 
of the tribe. He studied their myths and folk-tales, their complex system 
of religion and their social organization, acquiring knowledge of a primitive 
people such as probably had never been gained before. 

In 1883 Cushing conducted 5 principal Zunians to the Atlantic coast 
in order that, among other reasons. they might replenish their supply of 
water from the sacred “Ocean of Sunrise.” In 1886 three Zunis were 
brought to the east as the guests of the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway of 
Boston and the interest aroused in that noble patron of American Eth- 
nology, during the previous pilgrimage of the Zunis, now resulted in the 
organization of the Hemenway Southwestern Archzological Expedition 
with Mr. Cushing at its head. The important collections made by this 
Expedition are now deposited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity; but space does not permit even a cursory view of the results 
accomplished during the 2 and a half vears of research in the southern 
Arizona and in western New Mexico under Mrs. Hemenway’s liberal sup- 
port. 

During the summer and autumn of 1886, at Mrs. Hemenway’s summer 
home at Manchester-by-the-sea, manv folk-tales were related by the three 
Zunis, Pah-lo-wah-tiwa (who died in January 1901). Waihusiwa, and Heluta. 
As they were repeated, Mr. Cushing interpreted them and his words were 
recorded by a stenographer. It had been Mr. Cushing’s intention to anno- 
tate the manuscripts; but time went on, Cushing’s work was diverted into 


other channels and the tales remained, as at first transcribed, up to his 
death in April, 1900. 
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About a year ago a committee of well-known anthropologists was 
organized for the purpose of devising means for the publication of 33 of 
the folk-tales, with the speedy result that sufficient advance subscriptions 
were guaranteed to warrant the committee in proceeding with the work 
which has now appeared. 

To give even a summary of the tales would consume more space than 
can be allotted here; nor would anything short of careful perusal give an 
adequate idea of their ingenuity or of the light which they shed on the 
workings of the primitive mind. A celebrated anthropologist, well familiar 
with ethnologic literature, has said of them that “there may have appeared 
somewhere a more meritorious collection of Indian legends than this; but, 
if so, it has not been my good fortune to see it.” There is little question 
that it forms the mos. noteworthy collection of Indian folk-tales ever pub- 
lished—not because the mind of the Zuni is more capable of myth-invention 
than that of other Indians, for some of the tales (for example, that of the 
opening story of “Trial of Lovers, or the Maiden of Matsaki and the Red 
Feathers”) are current among other Southwestern aborigines,—but because 
they have been transcribed with a Zuni familiar with and who possessed the 
rare knowledge and the imaginative instinct so essential to a correct inter- 
pretation of the subtle thoughts of an imaginative people. 

The tale cited reminds one so forcibly of the Greek legend of Orpheus 
and Eurydice that one not aware that the plot is quite a common one 
among Indian myth-makers would be prone to regard it as a result of 
contact with civilizing influences. Such, however, is not the case. Many 
Indian legends will bear favorable comparison in ingenuity of conception 
with the lore of people much farther advanced in culture, as witness, in ad- 
dition to that of the “Red Feather,” the beautiful Zuni story of “The 
Foster-child of the Deer,” and of “The Maiden of Matsaki the Sun made 
Love to and her Boys, or the Origin of Anger.” It would be difficult to 
find greater originality in the lore of people whose culture is even a degree 
above that of savagery. 

Naturally the majority of the collection consists of animal tales, for 
among the Zunis beasts are deified beings, and almost the whole Zoic 
world of Zuni forms the cast of characters in his folk-lore. The coyote is 
the most prominent performer, and he assumes the part of a clown in 
every case, while the owl, much as in our own lore, possesses the wisdom 
of a shaman. Ahaiyuta and Matsailéma, the Twin Gods of War and 
Chance, appear frequently in the tales; indeed, several of them are based 
on the marvelous exploits of these now beneficent, now maleficent beings. 

But, as previously mentioned, even a bare summary of the scope of the 
tales is not now possible, for they are largely a revelation of savage phil- 
osophy; they embody more or less of every custom and every art, the daily 
life and thought, of a primitive people of whom we have heard so much 
yet have known so little——and all pertaining to a time before knowledge of 
the white man came to them. For, be it said, there is nothing in the tales 
which suggests contact with civilization. The white man forms no part of 
the dramatis persone, nor do horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, swine, wheat, or 
other products of the advent of the Caucasian enter into consideration. 

The book is prefaced with a thoughtful introduction by Major J. W. 
Powell, who informs us of the origin of folk-lore and of the place which it 
occupies in anthropology. 
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THE ARCHEOLOGICAL WORLD has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
total destruction by fire of the Monastery of St. Paul on Mount Athos. Not only 
the building but all its contents were destroyed. This monastery contained many 
objects of great legendary interest but was specially celebrated for its library 
which was rich in original documents of the Byzantine Emperors and illuminated 
manuscripts. The art treasures were of scarcely less importance than the library, 
for many of the highest types of Byzantine paintings were preserved in the 
monastery. 


A NUMBER OF FINE FRAGMENTS of sculpture have been brought to 
light by Dr. Mendel, who, in connection with the French School at Athens, is 
carrying on the excavations commenced by Doérpfeld and Milchofer upon the site 
of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegela in Arcadia. Among these fragments are: 
A boar-hunt described by Pausanias in his Itinerary where he mentions Scopas 
of Paros as the artist ; the torso of a woman which Dr. Mendel thinks belonged to 
the Atalanta; and a beautiful well-preserved head attributed to the statue of 
Hygeia which according to Pausanias was next to that of Athens. 


CLAY TABLETS CONTAINING LETTERS, PSALMS, contracts, and 
vocabularies have been brought to light in Babylon where the German Society for 
Excavation in the Far East is working near the modern village of Dschumd- 
schuma. Dr. Weissbach is the Assyriologist of the expedition and feels confident 
that these tablets will add greatly to our knowledge of the Old Testament and 
its language. They also expect to resume work at the hill Amran-ibn-Ali. Near 
Nippur they are preparing to excavate the hills of Fara and Abu Hatab. It is 
thought that these ruins will prove to date back earlier than 4,000 B. C., into the 
pre-Sargonic period. These numerous excavations in Babylonia, together with 
those of the American Society at Nippur will doubtless fix definitely many of 
the dates and historical facts connected with this ancient center of civilization, 


LAKE DWELLINGS: Extensive remains of prehistoric lake dwellings 
exist in the bed of the River Save, near Dolina, in Northern Bosnia, which fall in 
no way behind the better known remains in Switzerland. The excavations made 
during the year now ending have surpassed all expectations in regard to the wealth 
of material obtained for the Bosnian Museum, at Saravejo. Four dwelling houses 
built on piles—three of which are well preserved, while one has been buried—have 
been laid bare, as well as the burying place belonging to the settlement, containing 
a number of fine bronzes and urns. N-imerous products of the potter’s art, utensils 
of staghorn, weapons of bronze and iron, ornaments of bronze, silver, gold and 
amber, seeds and bones compose the chief discoveries made so far. The results of 
these researches have a special value, in that they have determined the architectural 
construction of the pile dwellings with an accuracy which has seldom been 
attainable. 

One of the most valuable discoveries is a boat five metres long, hollowed out 
of the trunk of an oak. This was found lying nine metres below the platform 
of a pile dwelling, and must have lain there nearly 3.000 years. The work of 
digging out this unique object, which can be matched in no museum of Europe, 
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took 6 days, and was so successfully carried out that the boat was brought 
uninjured to the Saravejo Museum. The pile dwellings of Dolina belong to two 
different periods, and were in existence during the Bronze and Iron ages through- 


out the first millennium before Christ. They were probably destroyed by a sudden 
inundation in the III century B. C. 


AN EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTION which is believed to be a most important 
piece of evidence of how prepared the popular mind in Egypt was for the reception 
of Christianity in the land of the Nile immediately before the advent of the “new 
religion,” and one which “accounts in a large degree for the rapid hold it gained 
on the people of the land,” is now in the collection of Lady Meux of Theobalds 
Park, Herts, England. . 

The monument is the funeral shell or tablet of an Egyptian lady who lived 
late in the Ptolemaic age. The inscription was found at Ekhmim, the ancient 
Apu, or Panopolis, a city that was one of the earliest and most important seats of 
Christian teaching in Egypt. The tablet gives little information about the lady 
Ta-hebt (Festina) and the lady Khrat-Amsu (Daughter of Amsu), but the upper 
portion of the shell is decorated with sculptured scenes of the solar boat and the 
deceased worshipping Osiris. This is followed by the usual funeral formula, and 
then comes “one of the most beautiful prayers yet found on Egyptian monuments, 
and one which shows how deeply imbedded in the hearts of the people was the 
belief in immortal life—that life finding its most full expression in the never-dying 
Sun”: 

“Ta-hebt prayeth to her lord of Eternity saying: Hail to the Horns on the 
Horizon the Self-Created one, Thou art indeed doubly beautiful when thou shinest 
on the horizon, thou makest bright the earth with thy beams, and the gods shout 
with joy when they behold thy beams. Let me come forth to meet thee; let me 
behold thy beams and gaze upon thy beautiful beams. I have come to thee, for I 
would be with thee, and I would gaze on thy disk every day. I am one of those 
who worshipped thee on earth. O let me pass to the land of eternity and to region 
of everlastingness. Guide thou me, O Ra, and do thou give me the sweet breath 
of life.” 

A series of passages are then given as expressing the lady’s mind: 

“All my life since childhood I have walked on the path of God. I have 
praised and adored Him, and ministered to the priests, His servants. My heart 
was true. I have not thrust myself forward. I gave bread to the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, clothes to the naked. My hand was open to all men. I honored 
my father and loved my mother; and my heart was at one with my townsmen. I 
kept the hungry alive when the Nile was low.” Thus stating the doctrine on which 
this lady based her hope of eternity. 


PROF. HENZ of the St. Petersburg Zoological Museum, who discovered 
last September near the Ebrosowka, Siberia the remains of a mammoth states 
in a recent letter sent from Snedni Salymsk, Siberia, that the mammoth is on the 
road to St. Petersburg on a 10o-pack sledge escorted by a troop of Cossacks, 
and will probably reach its destination about the first of May. It is undoubtedly 
the most perfect specimen ever recovered. He describes his great find as follows: 

“Above all, it is all there; for, while the bears and wolves tore some of the 
minor bones from their moorings, they were powerless or unwilling, to carry them 
off. I am certain I got away with all the bones, being more fortunate in that 
respect than Mr. Adams, whose fossil mammoth, now in the Imperial Museum, 
lacks one hind foot. Aside from the bones, I collected enough of the flesh and coat 
to allow the most thorough scientific investigation. I believe that it is the most 
perfect specimen of fossil flesh and skin-ever shown in a scientist’s laboratory, 
and after our authorities have passed on it we will be able to decide, approximately 
at least, whether the story that the Alaska Indians greased their boats with maim- 
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moth fat attached to a skeleton found on the bank of the Yukon, can be credited or 
not. 1 say right here that it is not impossible, even though I found no traces of 
fat on or about the carcass I dug up myself. 

“IT secured large portions of the skin of this monster, aside from that attached 
to the one perfect leg—the fragments show that the creature was so clothed as to 
be able to withstand the utmost cold—that does away with the theory that the bones 
were swept to this place by the deluge. The hairy coat is extremely thick, thicker 
than that on the neck of a bull buffalo. Its average length is seven inches, but the 
mane must have been five or six times as long. It is thicker than horse hair, of 
dark brown color, lighter at the hoofs. At that point, too, it grcws luxuriously, 
as is sometimes the case with horses of coarse breed. 

“The hair described belongs to the outer coat and is stiff and wiry, calculated 
to throw off wet and wind. Under this grows a wool, very closely, and from five 
to ten centimeters thick. Like the covering of a young camel, the wool is of a 
light vellow color. It would be impossible for an animal so protected to feel even 
the extremest cold. 

“Up to now we had absolutely nothing to guide us in searching for the period 
when the mammoth became extinct, particularly as regards Siberia and North 
America, where the theory that this giant was exterminated by early man, obviously 
doesn’t apply, as in both hemispheres there were, and are, vast territories never 
trodden by man’s foot. I am now inclined to think that the mammoth perished 
of starvation, when overtaken by a period of ice and flood. This, however, did not 
happen to my mammoth, as we will presently see. 

“As already stated, foxes, bears, and wolves relieved me of the necessity of 
carting away the greater portion of flesh and skin, but, happily, they left the 
stomach undisturbed, permitting me to secure this important organ intact. Seeing 
that, curiosity got the best of me—I couldn't resist the temptation to investigate. 
Let scientists rejoice ; the stomach is full of undigested food—now we will learn 
positively whether or not the mammoth could live in prehistoric Siberia, Europe, 
and North America. The food in the stomach will settle the question once and 
for all. It is very considerable in quantity, and more is found on the tongue and 
between the teeth. 

“My mammoth undoubtedly died during the pleasant occupation of feeding. 
He probably rolled off a precipice while reaching out for a coveted branch or 
plant, the position of his forelegs shows that almost to a certainty. The left one 
is bent into a semi-curve, indicating that the ponderous and unwieldy animal tried 
in vain to climb upward, while his right foot was struggling to maintain a hold, 
but the soil or rock, presumably, was slippery or too steep to afford a safe foothold 
for so large a beast. In gliding down the mountainside, the animal's hind legs 
were forced into a horizontal position and got under his body, which circumstance 
made it completely impossible for the mammoth to raise himself by his own efforts. 

“The impromptu grave into which the animal plunged was made of sand and 
clay, and his fall probably caused masses of neighboring soil to loosen and cover 
him completely. This happened in the late fall, or at the beginning of winter, to 
judge by the vegetable matter found in the stomach; at any rate, shortly afterward 
the grave became flooded, ice following. This completed the cold storage, still 
further augmented by vast accumulations of soil all around—a shell of ice, 
hundreds of feet thick. inclosed by yards upon yards of soil, that remained frozen 
for the greater part of the vear. Thus the enormous carcass was preserved for 
how long no one knows. 

“As to measurements, exact figures cannot be given at the present time. I am 
inclined to think that my mammoth, when mounted, will exceed in height the most 
famous specimens known, that at St. Petersburg and the other in Chicago. The 
first measures 9 feet 3 inches, the latter 9 feet 8 inches.” 











